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some of the high civilization and 
ideals of their hosts. The games en- 
riched the life of the times. 

It all started with a single event, 
which was a dash of about 200 yards 
—the length of the stadium. It must 
have been a local affair originally, 
for the first twelve winners were 
Eleans. But then the word got a- 
round, and contestants were at- 
tracted from all Greece and the 
colonies. 

Gradually, other events were add- 
ed. Longer races to give those of 
great endurance, but lesser speed, a 
chance. The  pentathlon, an _ all- 
around contest of five events, was 
initiated at the eighteenth Olympiad, 
for the warrior-athlete. Later, box- 
ing, wrestling, and the pankration, a 
fierce combination of both of these 
events, appeared. For the wealthy 
and great, chariot racing was _ in- 
cluded. 

Thus we find the names of King 
Pausanias and Demaratus of Sparta; 
Gelon and Hiera of Syracuse; Arche- 
laus of Sparta, and others, as win- 
ners of the chariot races. Alexander 
the Great tied for first place in a foot 
race which was quite an achievement. 
In fact, no matter how great a man’s 
repute was, winning in the Olympics 
increased it. 

Dorieus, a three-time victor in the 
games, was captured by Athens, 
while fighting for Sparta. In respect 
for his Olympic record, he was re- 
leased without ransom. Philipus of 
Croton was killed in an attack on 
Sicily, but honoring his Olympic 
reputation, his enemies erected a 
shrine over his grave. 

However, as usual, human weak- 
nesses crept in and began to corrupt 
the games. Dionysius, the powerful 
tyrant of Syracuse, sent a large 
chorus to the cultural part of the 
games, to sing and recite his songs 
and compositions. His work was 
hissed as he was highly unpopular, 
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and he failed to win the first prize. 

Undaunted, he sent a still larger 
delegation to the following Olym- 
piad. Dicon, the great runner from 
Caulonia, repeated his victory of the 
last games in the dash — and the 
crowd went into a rage, when they 
found out that he was now repre- 
senting Syracuse. And making him 
the first athlete to put profit over 
honor. So, the politicians began to 
use the games to further their own 
purposes, until finally, Theodosius, 
in disgust, ended them. 

For the collector who is a sport 
fan, a coin associated with the old 
games makes a thrilling memento. 
The coins are available and the 
prices range from about $25 for a 
small hemidrachm to roughly $75 
for staters. Scarcer issues and good 
condition may bring up to $200. The 
very early issues are of great rarity 
and practically unobtainable. 
Musuem Gold Coins 

Heading for Melting Pot 

William A. Burns, director of the 
Witte Memorial Museum, San An- 
tonio, Texas, writes that unless the 
museum is able to obtain a legal 
stay very soon, the 22 gold coins, 
dated after 1933, which were seized 
by custom authorities on orders of 
Office of Gold and Silver Operations, 
will be sent to Denver Mint to be 
melted into bullion. The Treasury, 
in that event, may pay $186.00 bul- 
lion value to the museum. 

The numismatic value of the 
pieces is several times their bullion 
value. 

Coin Trading Experiment 

Marty Greene is establishing a 
“Chicagoland Coin Traders’ Ex- 
change” with the first trading ses- 
sion set for Nov, 14 at Oakton Bowl- 
ing Lane, 4833 Oakton, Skokie, Ill. 
Trading will be between individuals 
and admission charge is 50c. 
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What Others Say — 


Coin Collectors Have Company 
Recent NSM’s have mentioned 
coin collectors who collect packaging 
material rather than the coins. Well, 
they have company in the philatelic 
field. The first line of an editorial in 
a recent issue of “Linn’s Weekly 
Stamp News” reads, “The silly fad 
of collecting gum rather than stamps 
has brought about many peculiar 

and unusual situations xxx.” 

—Harry Larson, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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About Newark Museum Dollar 

In the October, 1964 Scrapbook 
(p.2678) Al Weinberg writes that 
“it’s generally unknown that a genu- 
ine 1804 dollar is in the collection of 
Frank R. Liveright” in the Newark 
Museum. It is illustrated and des- 
cribed in the institution’s magazine, 
“The Museum,” in 1960 as though it 
were genuine. It is, however, one of 
the many early dollars with the date 
fraudulently altered to 1804. This 
was pointed out in Whitman’s Nu- 
mismatic Journal for September, 
1964. 

If Mr. Weinberg can appreciate a 
joke at his expense I might suggest 
that his statement is absolutely cor- 
rect. It still remains “unknown” that 
a genuine 1804 dollar is in the Live- 
right collection in the Newark 
Museum. —Eric P. Newman 





Not Enough Zine for Brass 

In the July 1964 issue of NSM, 
page 1853, Light-fingered Sam asked 
“Mintmorgan” since when has stain- 
less steel become magnetic? I don’t 
know exactly when magnetic stain- 
less steel was first made, but I will 
say this—I used magnetic stainless 
steel as far back as 1958. 

Since this question has come to 
light there are some questions I 
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would like to ask. Some time ago I 
read that the American one-cent 
piece of a few years ago consisted of 
95% copper, 3% zine and 2% tin and 
by the majority of the people it was 
called a copper penny or a copper 
cent. 

I have seen several items wherein 
the le piece was called bronze. I be- 
lieve the le piece of a few (2-3) 
years ago was neither copper nor 
bronze. Copper, a pure metal, when 
alloyed with zine becomes brass. 
Copper when alloyed with tin be- 
comes bronze. Is it proper to refer to 
our le piece as a copper penny or a 
bronze cent, when said cent contain- 
ed copper and zine and tin? 

A short time ago Uncle Sam de- 
cided tin had become too expensive 
so the 2% tin in our lc piece was re- 
moved. Today the le piece or penny 
or what have you is still called a 
copper penny or le bronze piece. If 
the le piece of today contains 95% 
copper and 5% zine (which makes 
brass), doesn’t our 1c piece in reality 
become a lc brass piece? 

—Patsy Tomasichio, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

(Ed. note: Brass is an alloy of 
copper and zine but in greater pro- 
portion of zine than 5%.) 

A Bouquet for Mac 

I have been a subscriber to the 
“Scrapbook” for three years and 
have never written to you before. 

Now I want to have my say about 
coin dealers. Most dealers are hon- 
est but sometimes a collector will 
run across one who will take advan- 
tage of him and in this case it is 
sometimes hard to get adjustments 
made. 

I wish to name a dealer who I am 
glad to say is far above average. 
His name is J. V. McDermott. It was 
an oversight on his part but I order- 
ed a coin from him and was _ not 
happy with it so I sent it back and in 
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